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where the soil is poor and infertile. In this region, also, there may be
included, for the sake of convenience, that part of Gujarat which is
covered with a deep alluvial soil varying in character from the drift
sands of Ahmadabad to the rich loam of Kaira.
The most important food grains on the black soil are millets,
wheat and pulse. The millets grow best with a rainfall of less
than 40 inches and are widely distributed throughout the region,
jowar being the most important crop of the regnr, while the lighter
and poorer soils are better adapted to bajra. Wheat, a winter crop
dependent upon the moisture remaining in the soil from the mon-
soon rainfalls, is likewise most extensively cultivated, and with the
best results, upon the deep, black soil. Pulses are widely distri-
buted, some rice is grown on the eastern slope of the western Ghats,
and sugar-cane is an irrigated crop.
Cotton is now the chief commercial product of the whole region,
"where it covered nearly 13,000 square miles, or over one-half of the
total area devoted to its growth in British India. But although, on
the black soil, cotton has been grown for thousands of years, it is
inferior both in quality and in yield. The staple is short and
coarse, and the average return per acre is less than 100 Ibs. It is
said, indeed, that within the last century or two Indian cotton
has greatly deteriorated, but, whether this be so or not, it remains
true that the quality of the cotton produced might be greatly
improved. Within recent years attempts have been made to do
so, both by the introduction of exotics, which have thriven in their
own environment, and by" the endeavour to breed up native varie-
ties to a longer staple and a higher degree of productiveness. Hie
first of these methods seems to have been a failure, except in a few
cases, and the Indian Cotton Committee (1917-1919), which made
an,1 exhaustive investigation into the conditions under which cotton
is grown in India, reported, as a rule, in favour of the second, as
fax at least as the region under consideration was concerned. But it
is difficult to forecast the extent to which such a policy will prove
a success. On the Government experimental farms, both the
quality and the yield have been greatly improved, and in Bombay
Presidency over SO per cent of the cotton area is sown with seed
bred on these farms. On the other hand, it is difficult, to induce
the somewhat careless Indian cultivator to take the necessary care
and trouble! nvolved in the production of these improved varieties,